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The method is catholic, sympathetic and psy- 
chologic, rather than verbal and microscopic. 
In examining Shakespeare, we certainly do 
not enter a dissecting room to " anatomize " a 
subject through the agency of a "diseased 
analytic consciousness;" but we do enter a 
sanctum dedicated to genius, where we are to 
sit with bowed heads and indulge in that 
" high thinking " germane to the place and 
the imposing personality that pervades it. The 
prime object of Shakespearian study is not, as 
we are told, for "the benefit of science," 
though it be philological science, but for the 
larger benefit of those who prosecute the study, 
if so be they may approximately interpret the 
Shakespearian " mind and art " to the waiting 
world. Less "peeping and botanizing" and 
a more profound inlook and a more spacious 
outlook is what is needed, and is a need that 
Professor Corson, in the present treatise, 
has done much to meet. 

There is such a thing in literature as Higher 
Criticism. 

T. W. Hunt. 
Princeton College. 



Studien iiber die Entstehung der nordischen 
Gotter- and Heldensagen, von Sophus 
Bugge. Uebersetzt von Oscar Brenner. 
Munchen, 1889. 8vo, pp. 590.* 

The first part of Professor Bugge's book 
appeared in the year 1881, while the third and 
last part made its appearance last summer. 
The first two parts caused a sensation in sci- 
entific circles, and especially was Bugge 
vehemently assailed by the late Professor 
Mullenhoff of Berlin, in the fifth volume of 
his 'Deutsche Alterthumskunde.' But that 
excitement has now subsided and it is to be 
expected that Bugge's book, now that the 
whole work is at hand, will meet with a calmer 
judgment and a more considerate criticism. 

It is Bugge's endeavor to prove that the 
Old Norse tales and legends, which were for- 
merly thought to be originally Norse or 
Teutonic, have in large measure their origin 
in Christian legends or ancient classical tales. 

*The author of the present review has only had access to 
the original Norwegian edition of Professor Bugge's 
book appearing in Christiania simultaneously with the Ger- 
man translation. 



Bugge does not, of course, deny that there 
may be some similarity between the Scandi- 
navian and the Gneco-Roman Mythologies 
due to a common origin, but he thinks that 
this original similarity has been overestimated. 
Bugge treats of the Balder-myth in its dif- 
ferent shapes as represented by the Icelandic 
traditon and by the Danish historian Saxo 
Grammaticus. He finds the latter form of 
the tale largely influenced by the Graeco- 
Roman tale of Achilles and Paris, while in the 
Icelandic tradition he finds the same nucleus 
of the myth changed under the influence of 
Christian reports of the death of Christ. Bugge 
thinks that both these motives, the ancient 
heathen as well as the Christian, came 
to the Norsemen directly or indirectly 
through Christian monks, although at different 
times. He explains the names of the gods 
and heroes acting in the northern myth as due 
to misconception or alteration of the ancient 
names. He derives Hoffr from Paris through 
Irish *Aris interpreted as Ares, the god of war 
(O. N. hoff.f. ). He explains Nanna as CEnone, 
Gefarus as Kebren, Bous as Ajax, understood 
to be the Irish word aithech, 'a neighbor.' 
Vali or AH, who is the Icelandic representative 
of Saxo's Bous, he derives from Oileus, the 
surname of Aias from Lokri, while this Vale, 
Ali or Bous in his real functions represents 
Aias from Salamis. People, when hearing 
these names compared, are apt to ridicule 
the whole work, and it is, indeed, impossible 
fully to do justice to Bugge's book in a neces- 
sarily limited review, because if one were only 
to mention his results without giving at least 
an abstract of his reasoning, the reader would 
be mystified and think the whole book merely 
wild and superficial guess-work. But even if 
some of the comparisons appear, taken alone, 
somewhat peculiar, Bugge has brought such 
an overwhelming amount of argument for his 
assertions, that even in spite of preconceived 
notions one is forced to admit that in his gen- 
eral views he is probably correct. Bugge's 
theory ofthe origin of the Balder-myth of course 
obliges him to prove that Balder as a god was 
not known among the heathen Teutons out- 
side of Scandinavia. In Anglo-Saxon poetry 
Balder occurs as an appellative meaning 'lord,' 
and in this sense Bugge wants to have it 
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understood in the famous O.H.G. Merseburg 
formula,* which has heretofore been taken as 
proof that the heathen Germans knew a god 
of the name Balder. The chief difficulty about 
the whole theory seems to me to be this, that 
it is scarcely possible that within the relatively 
short period commonly designated as the Vik- 
ing Age, commencing about the year 800 A. d., 
the Scandinavians could by oral intercourse first 
receive the ancient classical myth and popu- 
larize it so thoroughly as to make a common 
Scandinavian tradition, and then afterwards 
adopt Christian motives, unite them with the 
heathen-classical material previously received, 
and make a wholly new myth of it with an 
entirely changed character, finally causing 
this new myth to be generally accepted as a 
part of the religious system — and all this within 
the limits of one hundred or two hundred 
years. 

The prehistoric finds in Scandinavia show 
a very strong Roman influence all through the 
Old Iron Age, the archaeological period pre- 
ceding the Viking Age. Now, if the ancient 
heathen influences in the myth are older than 
the Christian ones, why should not the essen- 
tial features of this myth have been imported 
by the same merchants who brought in Roman 
goods? Commercial travellers were doubtless 
as full and fond of stories then as they are 
now. True, we thus lose Bugge's derivation 
of H63r from Paris, and of Bous from Ajax, 
but these etymologies are at best rather uncer- 
tain. 

Other myths of which Bugge treats in this 
book are "Oden on the Gallows" and "the Ash 
ofYggdrasil." Bugge here shows conclusively 
that the myth of Odin being hanged on the 
gallows and sacrificed to himself is, even in 
most minute details, built upon the Christian 
report of the death of Christ. The chief 
source of this myth is ' Havamal,' and partic- 
ularly that part of ' Havamal ' commonly 
designated as ' Loddfafhismal,' because a 
mythical person Loddfafnir here narrates what 
Odin himself in the Hall of the High told him 
about his being hanged. Bugge gives a very 
ingenious explanation of the name of Loddfaf- 
nir ; he derives it from the two names Leucius 

*Phol ende Uuodan uuoron zi holza. 

da uuart demo Balderes volon sin vuoz birenkit, etc. 



and Karinus, known from the apocryphal 
gospel of Nicodemus. The first part of the 
name /odd, connected with loda, 'to cleave, 
to stick,' he explains as a translation of Leuci- 
us, understood as lentius, which according to 
Bugge's opinion was thought to be a deriva- 
tive of Latin lentus, 'sticking ■? fdfnir, i.e. 'he 
who embraces,' is a translation of Karinus un- 
derstood to be a derivative of carus. Leucius 
and Carinus, then, were united into one person 
Leucius Carinus, in about the same way as the 
Romans produced their patres conscripti. 

Among the most valuable points in this 
volume may be counted Bugge's interpreta- 
tion of almost all that part of 'Havamal,' 
known as ' Loddfafnismal.' And, altogether, 
it may be said that Bugge's explanatory notes 
and emendations to the old poems, in which 
the present book abounds, are on a level with 
his best efforts in this direction.— It is Bugge, 
of whom the late Gudbrand Vigfusson in 
the Prolegomena to his ' Sturlunga Saga ' 
cxciv, says: "The latter (Bugge) has done for 
the Eddie Poems what Madvig, in a broader 
field, has done for the classics, throwing light 
on many obscure places by the happy and 
certain emendations which by some ' gift of 
divination' he has the secret of making." 

In the last chapter of his book Bugge 
shows that the Norse idea of Yggdrasil's Ash, 
as a world-embracing tree, is borrowed from 
mediaeval Christian representations of Christ's 
Cross, with which the Norse description of the 
Ash corresponds in detail. The Urfiar 
Brunnr over which the Ash stands he derives 
from the river Jordan. 

In conclusion I would state that even if 
some of the details of Bugge's results may be 
disputed, especially in his treatment of the 
Balder-myth, there can be no doubt as to the 
soundness of the essential part of the theory 
that myths are subject to the same wanderings 
as human ideas generally, and that when a 
similarity exists between the mythological 
ideas of two different nations, making a loan 
probable, the impulse must be thought to have 
come from the more advanced and civilized 
people. 

The limits of this review have not permitted 
me even to hint at that richness of observa- 
tions and suggestions in which the book 
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abounds ; that deep learning which places the 
author in the position, as it were, of those 
among whom the myths were developed ; that 
mind-reading faculty which enables him to 
follow the winding paths of primitive errant 
thought. 

Those wishing to acquaint themselves more 
thoroughly with one of the most suggestive of 
modern mythological works must be referred 
to the book itself. 

P. Groth. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



I Sonetti romaneschi di Giuseppe Gioachino 
Belli, pubblicati dal nipote Giacomo, a 
cura di Luigi Mor,.ndi. Unica edizione 
fatta sugli autograft. Citta di Castello : 
S. Lapi. 6 vols., 1884-89. Vol. 1, i6mo, 
pp.. 560. 

The volume recently published completes 
Professor Luigi Morandi's edition of 
Belli's 'Sonetti,' written in the vernacular 
dialect of Rome. The editor, an Umbrian 
literary critic of note, has performed his 
difficult task with great intelligence and a 
degree of accuracy, diligence and honesty 
worthy of all praise. The manifold difficulties 
which Belli's poetry presents on account of 
the dialect in which it finds expression, its 
constant allusions to historical events, or to 
local circumstances, customs, practices, etc., 
have been entirely done away with by Pro- 
fessor Morandi's notes. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that by their aid a reader of 
Belli's work will be enabled to reconstruct, 
in a certain sense, that entire period of Roman 
history of which the poet has given so truthful 
and adequate a picture. 

In this respect volume one, which — for 
reasons apparent from its contents — has been 
published last, is the most important of the 
six ; for the preface, the- glossary and the 
index contained in its first half furnish a key 
to the understanding of all of Belli's sonnets. 
The preface (occupying 164 pages), besides 
forming a very appropriate introduction to 
them, discusses with great competence the 
question of the relation between Belli's 
poetry and the " Pasquinate," and thus gives 
the most accurate and trustworthy history of 



" Pasquino " and the "Pasquinate" that has 
ever been written. 

The literary legacy left by the popular 
poet, as well as the material furnished to the 
student of the Roman dialect, appears im- 
mensely larger and more valuable in this 
edition than in any of its predecessors. To 
form a tolerably correct estimate of the service 
rendered by Professor Morandi not only to 
literature but also to history, it should be 
borne in mind that Belli's work, although in 
spirit a continuation of the popular satire 
which took its name from the mutilated 
statue of " Pasquino," is, unlike the latter, 
a full and vivid representation of that Papal 
Rome whose characteristic features are so 
rapidly disappearing under the action of the 
new Italian civilization. 

C. L. Speranza. 
University of the City of New York. 



LANGUAGE REFORM. 
Germanic English, by Elias Molee, Bristol, 

Day County, Dak. 1889. 
An Attempt towards an International Lan- 
guage, by Dr. Esperanto. Translated 
by Henry Phillips, Jr. New York : Holt 8c 
Co., 1889. 
Aims and Traits of a World- Language, by 
Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. New York : 
Edgar S. Werner, 1889. 
The first two of these publications have 
already been noticed in Mod. Lang. Notes 
(see vol. iv, pp. 59-60). The aims and objects of 
the respective authors were there briefly stated, 
and it is not necessary to reconsider them 
here. 

Mr. Moi.ee has reconstructed his work, 
chiefly in the way of abridgment and it now 
appears in a pamphlet of sixty-four pages. 
Altho, as far as is generally known, little or 
nothing has been done toward convincing 
the people of the United States of the utility 
and necessity of adopting the " Germanic 
English," the author seems to have lost none 
of his enthusiasm nor of his faith that this 
language-scheme will be eventually accepted 
by those for whom it was contrived. It is rare 
to find such sublime faith in one's supposed 
mission in life; and we can not but feel a pang 
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